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under princely patronage outside the universities. Their contri-
butions to scientific knowledge might be usefully applied to
navigation, minting, mining, metallurgy, and luxury manu-
factures. But they in no way fulfilled the educational functions,
that were then associated with a university. For the university
was merely the classical breeding-place for men who were
destined to serve God in church and state in much the same
sort of way as in the Middle Ages.

Every territorial prince in Germany had his local university
for indoctrinating his future pastors and officials. As the
doctrine changed from one generation to the next, the pro-
fessor became a participator in the work of creation. The
research of professor and student alike led to a continual
reinterpretation of the past in the light of the present. The
keenest student became the most invigorating teacher. The
university became a place of learning, a place of new learning,

At Oxford and Cambridge it barely remained a place for
handing down the learning that in the sixteenth century had
been new but had now become old. And at Paris, where the
new learning even in its heyday had found a home only in the
College de France, the university was still stuck in much the
same narrow theological groove as in the Middle Ages.

In France the only hope of progress was for the sovereign
people to sweep away the university along with all other cor-
porate bodies and ecclesiastical temporalities, and then begin
anew.

In England, the residential clubs of future squires and par-
sons were saved from a similar fate by an access of seriousness,
partly through a methodistical reaction from their own laxity,
partly because linguistic scholarship was as likely as any other
craze to become fashionable among men of taste in the age
of Gibbon and Adam, and not least because the guillotine put
the English gentleman on his mettle. This new seriousness
entrenched itself in a new institution, the written examination,
invented by Cambridge as the only way of testing and classing
her mathematical wranglers. Oxford imitated "Cambridge in
1800, with an optional honours examination for which private